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MR. ELIOT’S LECTURE BEFORE THE MUSICAL CON- 
VENTION. 


Music is an art which addresses itself to the emotions. It is not 
an instrument of the intellect, intended to convey ideas distinctly to 
the mind, but is designed to awaken feelings, to suggest and heighten 
emotions, and contents itself with the vague, yet powerful effects it 
can produce upon the heart through the medium of a delicate sense. 
The nature of music, as thus delineated, is of course acknowledged 
by all who reflect upon it, yet it is too often forgotten by those who 
seek to produce musical effects, whether by composition or perform- 
ance. It becomes important, therefore, that this fundamental prin- 
ciple should be dwelt on and illustrated. 

There are certain sequences of musical sounds perfectly suited, 
as every one knows, to excite, prolong, or increase the feeling of 
melancholy, of grief; and certain others which will surely produce 
the sentiment of exultation or joy. But the ideas on which these 
emotions may be founded, must be conveyed by something more 
definite than music. Music cannot convey ideas, but adapts itself 
to the state of the feelings, and is even able, to some extent, to con- 
trol it. This is the peculiar province, and the highest praise of the 
art.‘ Whenever a musician attempts to inspire a certain train of 
thought by music alone, or by his manner of performing it, he steps 
out.of the sphere of possibility, and failure is the only certain result. 
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Adaptation is the merit and the end and aim of:music, and when- 
ever the composition or the performance fails to adapt itself to the 
ideas presented to the mind by other means, it fails to produce the 
highest effects of art. It may gratify the physical sense, but it will 
shock the feeling, and offend the understanding. Yet how often is 
this necessity of a union between sound and sense overlooked, both 
by composer and performer ; and how often, on the other hand, is it 
overstrained, and the composition or the performance rendered 
ridiculous by an attempt to eke out the meaning of a phrase by 
musical intonation, or even to supplant the usual modes of convey- 
ing ideas by some musical conceit. If I could suppose it necessary 
to prove the fact that musical sounds are not designed to produce 
ideas, metaphysically speaking, I would ask any man to tell me pre- 
cisely what was meant by any succession of tones, composed by 
Mozart or Rossini, or any of the greatest authors, to which no words 
were annexed, but which were sung simply to the do, re, mi, of the 
scale. Who could tell (except from recollection) that it was. Figaro, 
rather than any other lively rogue? Or who could distinguish be- 
tween the fervent prayer, and the devout thankfulness that might be 
expressed in similar strains? There would clearly be mirth in the 
one style, and solemnity in the other; but these are feelings not 
ideas; and the charm of the music consists in suitably expressing 
these feelings. 

Many an organist has set himself down to his instrument with a 
certain train of ideas in his head, which he has intended to express 
by his performance. Now supposing his audience to be musical 
people, and properly attentive, who can doubt that so far from their 
being confined to the ideas which suggested the music in the mind 
of the player, there would be as many interpretations of the volun- 
tary as there were listeners ? 

A very common style of composition for instruments, is what is 
called a “‘ battle piece ;” but who will pretend that if it were not for 
the bill of performance, naming Prague or Bunker Hill, he would 
be able to comprehend the intention of the confused mixture of 
marches, and diséords, and the beating of drums for all sorts of 
purposes, and the strange attempt to imitate uproar and tumult by 
regular methodical composition? Who could tell whether it was 
designed for a combat of men, or of beasts, the terrors of an earth- 
quake, or the mere mingled animation and confusion of a festival? 
A thousand different stories may be equally well and justly drawn from 
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the same music as. a basis, just as an infinite variety of adventures 
may be suggested to different minds by a series of engravings to be 
illustrated by narrative. In short, music is not language, and must 
not usurp its place; nor should any performer attempt to produce 
the effect of articulate by inarticulate sounds. A vast amount of 
poor music and a prodigious number of faults of performance would 
be at once obliterated by the observance of this rule in composition 
and execution. 

But it may be asked, is music, then, so unintellectual, so humble a 
pursuit? Is it a mere appeal to the passions? A mere sensual 
gratification? By no means. It is a most elevated and elevating 
art. It is a science, the study of which may worthily occupy a life, 
while the practice of its principles will afford the purest enjoyment. 
I have always considered it as a branch, and nq small or trifling one, 
of the sublime art of elocution; and so long as the orator shall de- 
serve and receive the admiration of mankind, so long as men shall 
be deeply moved by the appropriate delivery of solemn or impas- 
sioned words, and be disgusted by the same language if unaccom- 
panied by proper tones and gestures, so long shall the musician claim 
the respect of the world, so long shall he delight, and elevate and 
purify the feelings, so long shall his art be deemed the charm of 
earth and the joy of heaven. 

It may not be just, nor perhaps possible to compare things so 
unlike as the various arts, yet there is one advantage which music 
possesses over all the others, that is so remarkable as to deserve 
especial notice. From the very first lesson to the last achievement, 
it is, or may be made a source of pleasure to the learner and the 
practitioner. It is a long art. It is the longest of them all. 
But throughout its whole course it may give a delight to the learner, 
which is very advantageously contrasted with the tedious toil of the 
first lessons in other pursuits. Every art is elevating and improving 
to the character, when properly practised ; and I would by no means 
confine this remark to those specifically called fine ; but music has 
as high claims to respect as any other, and stronger attractions to its 
cultivation ; and although I am disposed to repudiate and reject all 
that is excessive in the pretensions of its lovers, [ am by no means 
inclined to abate one jot or one tittle of its real claims to our regard 
and attachment. The question is, what are those claims, and on 
what they are founded. Music, as I have said, is addressed to the 
feelings. It is the natural, the irresistible expression of many emo- 
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tions, and its highest power is exhibited when the feelings are ex- 
cited or soothed by its influence. Not being able to communicate 
ideas, however, it can only adapt itself to those already existing in 
the mind, which are suggested from other sources, and are the basis 
of the feelings to be addressed. These ideas can have their power 
over the emotions wonderfully increased by combination with suita- 
ble melody and harmony; and it is this adaptation which shows the 
science of the composer, the skill of the performer, and the sub- 
limity, the beauty, the power and the charm of music. Adaptation, 
correspondence, suitableness, these are the characteristics of good 
music, and of good performance of it; and the want of them is the 
mark, the proof, the consummation of the abuse of the art. Music 
is one of the things that 


‘“‘ by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection.” 


The problem is—a state of the mind and heart being presupposed, 
either as existing, or as required to be produced or checked,—to 
excite, or heighten, or subdue those feelings, by strains of music and 
a style of performance suitable to this effect. This is the test which 


must be applied to all vocal music, with its accompaniments, that is 

intended to produce any powerful impression. It is a rule of easy 

application, and one which every person of the smallest cultivation 

of taste is capable of using without apprehension of error. Exam-. 
ples both of failure and success are so abundant as to afford ample 

opportunity for the exercise of the judgment, and the formation of a 

habit of prompt decision with regard to any music which is placed 

before us. 

I will illustrate my meaning by reference to one or two of the 
most striking examples both of the prodigious effect of music when 
properly adapted, and its want of it when this principle is neg- 
lected. All are familiar with the sublime chorus by Handel be- 
ginning—* For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” 
How perfect is the expression of chastened exultation and joy in the 
music accompanying these words, and how admirable is the transi- 
tion to the highest reach of the sublime, amounting almost to the 
fearful, when the heavier voices and instruments of the chorus break 
in upon the words, ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” Observe also, the grad- 
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ual softening of the music towards the close of the phrase, so ex- 
quisitely accomplished, where the words may, and the music irresist- 
ibly does remind us of the tender mercy of our Father in Heaven, 
and the gentleness of Him who brought peace on earth. This is a 
specimen of perfect adaptation. And will any one say that I am 
degrading or depreciating the art by limiting its sphere to this field ? 
I should point, in reply, to this very chorus as a splendid and tri- 
umphant example of the power of the art; for who can listen to it 
without being thrilled with the emotions of joy, of awe, and of ten- 
derness it is adapted to awaken, and which the words alone can 
scarcely be imagined capable of producing? If any one can hear 
it without feeling his flesh creep and his pulse quicken, he must be 
made of unyielding materials indeed, and may set himself down as 
incapable of being moved by the concord of sweet sounds. 

Another specimen of equally high achievement is the Hallelujah 
Chorus, in which the expression of the sublimest words is heightened 
by the sublimest music of which, I might almost say, it is possible 
to conceive. At all events I have never yet heard it surpassed in 
sublimity, nor in the power of kindling the soul to its highest and 
brightest aspirations. 

These compositions, and such as these, are the triumphs of the 
art, and will justify to the end of the world, the highest pretensions 
which any lover of it can ever make. If there were none but those 
in which the ideas presented by the words, and the feelings touched 
by the music, corresponded with such perfection, there could be no 
dispute about the merit and charm of the art. But, unhappily, a 
vast quantity of music which is either unmeaning or inappropriate 
has not merely been produced, but has found patrons and admirers 
at all times, among those who either give little attention to the sub- 
ject, or are caught by the glare of tinsel ornament and the assur- 
ance of unfounded pretension. Fortunately, music of this stamp 
survives but a short time. When the circumstances which give it 
notoriety cease to exist, it perishes also; so that for an example of 
the fault I have described, I am compelled to refer to the works of 
living or recently living professors; and I trust the necessity of 
the case will be a justification for what might otherwise seem illiberal 
personality. My opinions can implicate no one but myself, and 
carry no authority with them, if not supported by their own truth. I 
have often thought that much of the music of Auber, now so popu- 
lar, was wanting almost entirely in expression of all kinds, Perhaps 
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it may be that the subjects he has treated do not admit of powerful 
expression, and therefore could pretend only to another species of 
beauty, of which I shall presently speak ; but 1 do not recollect to 
have been deeply moved, or in any way strongly excited by his mu- 
sic; while my ear has frequently been pained, absolutely physically 
pained by the mere noise of his instrumentation. He delights in 
boisterous music, and it has often mortified me to perceive how sure 
is mere loudness, either of voice or of instrument, of a success which 
a softer style and purer taste can seldom command in this city. 

For an example of a fault which is still worse than the mere absence 
of expression, viz. incongruity between the character of the words 
and that of the music, I cannot refrain from alluding to what has been 
called the Oratorio of the Skeptic,'‘and which for the two last win- 
ters has met with a truly astonishing success here. I shall not enter 
into any of the controversies which have arisen with respect to the 
musical merits of the reputed author, but content myself with ex- 
pressing the opinion that the ‘‘ Grand Chorus,” with which the work 
begins and ends, is a most striking instance of the want of that 
adaptation which constitutes, in my view, the highest merit of the 
best music. The phrase, “‘ Who can compete with Thee, Eternal 
God!” one would naturally expect to be accompanied by music of a 
solemn, and perhaps of a subdued character. But on the contrary, 
the musical phrase is as lively, animated and irreverent as if one 
were celebrating the victory of a mere mortal, in some personal con- 
test of strength or skill. Such misconstruction of the meaning of 
words, such misapprehension of the feelings they excite, are fatal to 
the reputation for taste of the man who either composes or selects 
the music for the words; and if the composition had no other fault, 
this, if generally prevalent through it, is enough to doom it to a short 
and unenviable career. 

The principle I have been endeavoring to enforce is of easy appli- 
cation to vocal music of every kind, and will enable us to determine 
with sufficient definiteness what style is suitable to every occasion. 
Much has been said and written on the character of the music which 
ought to be performed in the church. While some contend that 
there is but one style admissible to the sacred office, and that the 
most simple and severe, in which every member of the congregation 
may participate, others are for admitting every beautiful air, from 
whatever source it may be derived, and consecrating it by applying 
sacred words to its performance. Both parties, it seems to me, are 
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in error. It would be very proper to have but one style for church 
music, and confine ourselves to the simple choral, if there were but 
one sentiment suited to the holy place. But the variety of expres- 
sion of the choral is so very limited, that it can scarcely embrace all 
the feelings which may properly be awakened in the church. Cer- 
tainly many of those feelings may be addressed in music better suited 
to strengthen and elevate them. Besides, the perpetual repetition of 
the very same style would become wearisome to all ears, and partic- 
ularly disagreeable to the young, who cannot easily be reconciled to 
such austerity. I have a further objection to this system, if it be 
considered a necessary part of it that the whole congregation should 
join in every hymn. This implies such a perversion of the true de- 
sign of music, and produces such an appalling confusion of sounds 
and words, that I am at a loss to imagine how a theory of the kind 
can find supporters, as it undeniably does, among musical men. In 
every congregation there must be a large number of persons whose 
musical attainments are small, or perhaps even Jess than small, and 
why should they rashly launch into the practice of an art of which 
they know nothing? It is only an annoyance to those who know 
something of it, and of not the slightest benefit to any body. The 
notion that one must sing, in order to be affected by music, is one of 
the strangest into which a musical person ever fell ; and that one who 
cannot sing should attempt it, is still stranger. Suppose the whole 
audience at an Oratorio, the Messiah for instance, were to join in the 
choruses, (and if in the choruses, why not in the solos?) under 
pretence that they must sing themselves in order to be affected by 
their sublimity. Would this produce the effect, or would the result 
be noise without music, and confusion without a parallel? It may 
be said that this would be caused by the intricacy of the music, and 
the want of a degree of skill which could not be expected of a mixed 
audience, while a simple choral may be well performed by any con- 
gregation. I cannot admit that this is a sufficient explanation, for, 
suppose the audience to consist of musicians, would they, could they, 
scattered about and mixed up as they would be, with each voice per- 
haps on each seat, perform a chorus with proper unity? It is impos- 
sible—else, why select and drill choirs for the purpose? A. proper 
situation, and practice together, are necessary for the best musicians, 
in order that they may produce musical effects; and in exact pro- 
portion to the want of these, will be the im;erfection of their best 
efforts. Of course, the defects will be still greater when the per- 
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formers are not musical; and such, according to my experience, 
is the never-failing consequence of the practice of what may be 
called promiscuous singing. It is well known that musical profi- 
ciency is as common in Germany as it is any where, and at Dresden 
I once heard a congregation of I should think 2000 persons, sing 
together, accompanied by the organ, for half an hour, or ‘perhaps 
longer. I never heard it but once, for such a frightful uproar I had 
not conceived of as proper for the worship of God; nor can I now 
recognise it as suitable to the place, or the purpose of assembling 
ourselves together. Doubtless there may be an occasional exception 
to this observation, and when an audience has been highly excited by 
a powerful preacher, the impulse of the aroused feelings may lead 
them to break forth in strains of thankfulness, adoration, penitence, 
joy, or any other emotion by which they may be affected. But then 
it is the natural outbreak of the feelings which is interesting, and to 
imitate this impulse by a preconcerted and habitual arrangement, 
seems little worthy of the sanctity of the occasion. No, in order to 
be affected by music, we must listen to it, not drown it by our own 
vociferation. 

In answer to the question, what music is proper for the church, I 
should say, any music which is adapted to aid the sentiments convey- 
ed by the words used in the church. Look through the psalm book, 
and you will find there a vast variety of feelings expressed, from the 
most animated and deeply joyful, to the most tender and melancholy— 
profound reverence, heartfelt penitence, hope, fear, sympathy, and 
devotion. Are all these to be heightened or warmed by the some- 
what monotonous choral? Surely we can do better than that. We 
can select music of various character corresponding with that of the 
words, always taking care that it be of the serious and solemn class, 
befitting the emotions which belong to the church. Nothing should 
be admitted of the brisk, fanciful style so much in vogue here half a 
century ago, when every psalm was a reiterated fugue, falsely so 
called, and every choir seemed to be scrambling in a confused race. 
Nor should any thing be admitted, which by use has become appro- 
priated to other purposes. None of the popular airs well known at 
secular concerts, or at theatres, should ever be heard in the church. 
The association of the music with other words than those which can 
be used in church, is formed and cannot be dissevered. Let it alone 
therefore ; it can be spared. But with these reservations, I know 
not why well adapted music should be excluded from the church. I 
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have, for many years, been in the habit of performing music at my 
own church, in a great variety of styles, being careful always that it 
should be serious, appropriate, and not recognised as theatrical—and 
I am not aware of any ill consequences arising from the practice. 

If what I have said of the nature of music as being incapable of 
conveying ideas, and addressing itself only to the existing state of 
the feelings be true, it follows that it will be impossible to produce 
the high effects of the art, unless the mind be prepared for the 
music by language which will inform us what style is, or ought to 
be addressed to it. In all vocal performances therefore, whether 
of a song, a psalm, or a chorus, the audience should be made 
acquainted with the words, in order that they. may judge of the 
adaptation, and consequently of the merit of the music; and nothing 
is more absurd than to undertake to decide upon it without an ac- 
quaintance with the sentiments intended to be conveyed. The af- 
fectation of admiring Italian, or French, or Spanish songs, there- 
fore, of which perhaps not one word is understood by either audience 
or performer, is a thing which ought to be exploded from all rational 
society; and no singer ought to be tolerated, as a public performer, 
who cannot articulate the words with a tolerable degree of distinct- 
ness, as well as catch the tune with precision. 

Another inference I wish to draw from the doctrine I have laid 
down, is, that he who desires to produce great effects in music, 
whether as composer or performer, must do it by the aid of a suscep- 
tible heart. If he be not possessed of this, if his own feelings are 
not to be roused to ardent action, how can he expect to move others? 
He who wishes to excite me, must be—I do not say, excited himself 
at the moment—( probably he would succeed better by coolness then) 
but capable of excitement. He must have experienced it; he must 
know what it is, and how to produce.it; or his words and his tones 
will produce no more effect upon me than the sound of a soulless in- 
strument. To rouse my sympathy, he must be capable of sympa- 
thizing with others; and hence it is that musical success, in the © 
highest departments of the art, may justly be regarded as the proof 
and evidence of a kind disposition and a refined sensibility. In 
whatever degree the composer, or the performer, is deficient in these 
qualities, will his productions fall short of the highest perfection of 
the art. 

One more inference I must be permitted to make from the remarks 
offered, which I esteem of great practical importance, especially 
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here, where music is appreciated with so little justice. It is this. 
The art is by no means the simple matter which it is often esteemed. 
Let no man think himself an accomplished musician, merely because 
he has a mellifluous voice, and has learned to call the notes by their 
names, and give them their proper sound. The vanity, ignorance, 
and presumption, which we so often see among amateurs, who have 
just entered on the threshold of the art, and those even who have 
devoted themselves to it as a profession, are unworthy of men of 
sense, and deserve only the contempt of the enlightened. That 
which requires, in its highest attainments, the combination of the 
powers of the orator and the poet, with the physical skill of the mu- 
sician, is not to be rashly professed, nor slightly esteemed. It will 
be found worthy of the devotion of the highest human powers, and of 
the respect with which the wisest have in all ages regarded it. 

Thus far I have confined my observations to the greatest effects of 
music, the object of her noblest efforts. Of course, this cannot be 
all that she has in view, or can accomplish ; and I shall now proceed 
to speak of other ways in which she laps our senses in Elysium. 
There are certain successions and combinations of sound which 
delight the ear, and the composer who has the good fortune, the 
taste, or the talent to hit upon such, renders himself immortal in the 
musical world, for this is a common language which can never be 
Jost. The tones which please one generation are sure to please their 
successors. Whatever delightful music therefore is once produced, 
is a treasure for all succeeding time ; and it is difficult for the imag- 
ination to grasp the infinite stores of beauty which yet lie hidden 
in the scale of every instrument, the combination of the orchestra, 
and the still richer charms of the human voice. In every octave, 
containing twelve semitones, there may be produced 479,001,600 
changes. If a single semitone be added, we have then 6,227,020,800 
changes. Extend this calculation over the key bodrd of the piano, 
and it goes almost beyond the reach of numbers. Add the separate 


power of every instrument, and then the combination of all, and it 


would seem as if every inhabitant of the earth might be employed 
for centuries in composing music, without approaching the limits of 
its variety and power. 

In nothing, it seems to me, is the goodness of God more conspicu- 
ous, than in the power of giving pleasure, which he has annexed to 
the inexhaustible stores of musical sounds. Why was this power 
given to them? Why are we made sensible of delight from the 
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vibration of a string, or a certain motion of the air? Does not every 
musical air and combination murmur, in an accent which cannot be 
mistaken, ‘‘ God is good?” I never hear a child whistle a favorite 
melody in the street, without being reminded of the beneficence 
which enables him thus to beguile the tedium of his way, and has 
placed within him a power of infinite enjoyment, which future years 
will develope. 

It is this inherent quality in musical sounds, which attracts to the 
study and the practice of the art; and it ought constantly to be 
remembered by composers and performers, that this charm should be 
used only to lead to those high and ennobling efforts and effects of 
which we have been speaking. The end of music is not to gratify 
the ear merely, though this cannot fail to be done by genius and 
skill, but to warm the heart with the best emotions, to excite sympa- 
thy, kindness and devotion. ‘The charm of music is to be regarded 
rather as a means than an end. Still there can be little harm in 
enjoying the pleasure God has placed at our disposal, provided it 
absorb not too much of the short period of our mortal life. Flowers 
may innocently be cultivated for the eye, fruit for the palate, and 
music for the ear. And the latter has certainly the advantage over 
most other pursuits in art, that it may at once improve the physical, 
intellectual and moral faculties. Examples of this species of beauty 
it is scarcely necessary to select. Every popular song, every familiar 
air, every pleasing harmony, is thus popular, familiar and pleasing, 
from the natural power of music over the ear. The art and the 
organ are adapted to each other, and nothing but this mutual adap- 
tation could have made it an object to cultivate that which is 
capable of thus communicating pleasure. I must make an excep- 
tion of those national airs and patriotic songs, which may be very 
popular, notwithstanding their being set to very bad music. There 
are other associations which are connected with them, and give 
them a power over our feelings independent of the music. 

lt is to this species of beauty that the music of instruments is 
principally indebted for its attraction. Not being capable of convey- 
ing ideas distinctly, any more than vocal music, it must rest mainly 
on this physical charm for its claims to our vegard ; at least, if it fail 
to please in this mode, there is no other power it possesses which 
can redeem it from just condemnation. 

Allow me to make, in this connection, a single practical remark. 
Every instrumental piece, whether overture, symphony, concerto, 
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trio, quartette, or whatever else may be devised by the ingenious, 
was intended to be adapted to the train of thought and state of feel- 
ing existing at the time in the mind of the composer. It must inevi- 
tably be so. Now in order to judge of the merit of the music the 
audience ought to be made aware of what that state of mind was. 
To expect them to make it out from the piece itself is, in the first 
place, to expect an impossibility ; and in the next, if it were possible, 
it would be putting on the audience a most important part of the 
duty of the composer, making them fit the music with appropriate 
sentiments, instead of judging whether the author has suited the 
music to express what he intended. The overture to an opera is 
generally designed to convey an outline both of the music and the 
sentiments of the poem. How is it possible fully to appreciate and 
enjoy the one without some knowledge of the other? And some- 
times instrumental pieces are taken from the midst of longer com- 
positions, and cannot be properly understood without some acquaint- 
ance with what precedes and follows, so that I cannot but wish it 
were the custom to give a brief sketch, a hint at least, of the design 
of the author in the composition of every instrumental piece. If 
adaptation be, as I believe, the highest merit of all music, then we 
shéuld know to what it has been adapted, before we can judge of it 
understandingly. If it is merely intended to develope a pretty air, or 
an agreeable harmony, it would be of less importance, but even-then 
it would be well to say so. 

Besides what may be called the physical beauty of music, instru- 
ments have another power which, in judicious hands, is capable of 
great effects ; though where that judgment is wanting, the results are 
only grotesque. This is the power of imitation of other sounds and 
motions. ‘The greatest care is requisite in the selection of the effects 
to be imitated, for there are few sounds which are not of inferior 
interest and beauty to those produced by music herself; and to imi- ~ 
tate such would be only to degrade the art below its true level. 
The songs of the birds are among the most agreeable of natural 
sounds, but what instrument would be improved by being devoted 
to the imitation of them? I have limited the power of musical imi- 
tation to motion and sound, for these being the only properties of 
music, she can address herself to the perception of no other qualities. 
It is impossible to compare, and therefore to imitate the perceptions 
of one sense with those of another. Taste has no sound, sound has 
no color. It is not possible to say that a peach tastes like Bb, or 
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a pear like D, neither can you say that E is green, or F purple. In 
fact, nothing is more fantastic—or to use the true word to signify the 
thing—nothing is more silly than to attempt to compare, as has been 
elaborately done, the objects perceived by such different senses. 
Sound and motion may be imitated by sound and motion. Nothing 
else can be. 

Perhaps my auditors will remind me that Haydn has attempted to 
represent light in his Creation; but I beg leave to suggest that in 
the beautiful passage to which I allude—‘ And God said, let there 
be light, and there was light,”—that great author has not endeavored 
te represent color by sound, but simply to describe the instantane- 
ous motion of the particles of light, scattered through the depths of 
chaos, to take their appointed places in the unnumbered central orbs 
of innumerable systems of worlds which were then to spring into be- 
ing. And brilliant as is the conception and the execution of that 
fine passage, yet how inferior is it, after all, to the sublime idea the 
mind is capable of forming of the infinite rapidity with which, in 
obedience to the Divine fiat, the regions of infinite space were illu- 
minated by those immeasurable spheres of light and heat which have 
ever since rolled on in their appointed orbits. Even this splendid 
and thrilling passage, therefore, shows the caution which ought to be 
used in all attempts at mesical imitation. There are many other 
imitations in the same great work, some good and some of inferior 
merit, but I think they will all be found to be imitations of sound or 
motion, and that no attempt has been made to describe in music the 
effects produced on an inappropriate sense. The danger of falling 
into the ludicrous, or offensive, in attempts at imitation is so great, 
and music is capable of producing so much higher pleasure in other 
ways, that it may well be used very sparingly, and music yet be de- 
prived of little of its real charm. 

For an example of perfectly successful imitation, where the sub- 
ject was neither too sublime nor too humble for the attempt, I shall 
venture to refer you to a very short passage towards the close of 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell, where the music attached to the words, 


“ All together! heave ! 
Its birth-place see it leave!” 


expresses most perfectly and delightfully the slow, yet safe and cer- 
tain rising of the great and ‘interesting product of the workman’s 
skill from its forming mould. I might indeed illustrate all I have 
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said upon the different topics of adaptation, imitation and beauty by 
very favorable specimens from that interesting work ; but it is enough 
to draw your attention to its many merits, which will not fail to be 
duly appreciated without elaborate commendation. 

I now proceed to speak of a fourth source of our interest in music, 
one which it shares, or may share with all other arts of ornament, 
viz. the perception of difficulties overcome. I place this in the last 
and lowest rank of musical merit; for if it be a merit at all, it is 
one which is divided with the rope-dancer, and the juggler, the prize- 
fighter and the lion-tamer. ‘The transient wonder that was felt at 
seeing Paganini play an air on one string, is of the same nature with 
that which we feel at the performances of an expert ventriloquist, a 
brief astonishment, and nothing more. _ It is a very favorite style of 
display, however, with many performers of more acquirement than 
taste, to torture the ears of an audience with passages which every- 
body will allow to be brilliant, but which nobody will acknowledge 
to be pleasing. Now, as the object of the art is to please, and not to 
show the powers of the performer, unless they are agreeable powers, 
all this is entirely misplaced, and degrades the musician to the level 
of professors of very inferior arts. The end of music is not merely 
“to surprise,’’ but to ‘elevate ;” but when overcoming a difficulty 
is the only object, it is a physical exertion which derives no superior- 
ity over other physical efforts, from its being directed to the produc- 
tion of musical sounds. Difficulties of course occur in the composi- 
tions of all great masters. It would be impossible to produce some 
of the greatest effects of music without them ; and it is, moreover, a 
very proper object of the ambition of the young performer, to qualify 
himself to overcome them; but then they must always be regarded 
as means, not as ends; and the uniform, and only object of the art, 
to please and to exalt, must be always borne in mind in the perform- 
ance of such passages. It should be remembered, too, that though 
skill in overcoming a difficulty heightens the pleasure we derive from 
the effect produced, yet the moment we perceive the performer is 
aiming at nothing else than to conquer a physical obstacle, we cease 
to derive pleasure from his effort, and are only offended by his vanity 
and want of judgment. Overcome, therefore, whatever difficulties 
are put in your way by the consummate masters of the art, but never 
seek them as means of display. 

There seems to me to be too strong a tendency, at the present 
day, towards the brilliant and difficult, as well in composition as in 
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style of performance. I may be in error, and there may be beauties 
hidden from my view in some of the productions which seem to me 
rather difficult than pleasing; but I confess, that esteeming the ex- 
pression and development of sentiment to be the true aim of the art, 
I have little satisfaction in listening to the performance of a merely 
rapid passage which expresses no emotion, and is not particularly 
agreeable to the ear from its melody or its harmony. I am often 
reminded of the impatient exclamation of Dr. Johnson, who, after 
listening for some time to such a performance, and being told it was 
very difficult, burst forth, ‘‘ Difficult, sir! .I wish it were impossi- 
ble!” Still the overcoming of difficulties, whether physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral, does give a certain kind and degree of pleasure to 
all who witness it, and it must not be forgotten in the catalogue of 
musical gratifications. But let it be kept in its proper place, as the 
least of the claims which music or its professors have upon our re- ~ 
gard ; and let us always remember that the true object of the art and 
its highest effect are to excite and to strengthen the best feelings of 
our nature. Whatever other charms music may possess, are all 
subordinate to this. 

I have detained you so long in discoursing on this branch of the 
subject, that I have left myself little time to illustrate the intellectual 
influences which make music an admirable discipline of the mind, as 
well as a delightful source of emotion. It is hardly necessary, how- 
ever, to do more than glance at the topic, in order to set before you 
with distinctness, the advantages it possesses over most other studies 
as a means of training the intellect to the highest attainments. It 
teaches in the most agreeable and practical manner, the importance 
of exactness, order and combination. Music’ cannot exist without 
these things, and from the effect produced by them in this art, the 
child may learn their importance in other pursuits. The value of 
time is a lesson which cannot be acquired too soon, and can be taught 
by nothing so well as by mysic, in which if it be neglected, all agree- 
able effects are lost, and nothing but confusion is left. What a 
beautiful illustration, too, is music of the effect of the harmonious 
action of numbers! Let them agree, and what exquisite effects may 
they not produce! Let them cease to agree, and harmony falls into 
uproar. But it is not the child alone that is to be benefited by the 
study. It has means and capacities, to the eliciting and developing 
of which the best powers of the adult must be called into action. The 
art of the orator, from the days of Demosthenes until now, has taxed 
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the greatest intellects; and oratory is nothing more than the know- 
ledge and the practice of the means of exciting the feelings. Music 
is oratory. The singer should know how to arouse and to soothe, to 
agitate and to calm, to touch and to cheer the heart. Is this to be 
effected without long and laborious study? Clearly not:—nor with- 
out study constantly applied toevery piece to be performed. Nothing 
of the glorious art of elocution should be neglected, and nothing can 
be neglected without Josing an important part of the effect the art is 
able to produce. 

But this is not all. He who is ambitious of composing music 
which shall delight the world, must draw from the deep wells of sci- 
ence. He must be able to express in the language of the heart what 
the poet says in the language of the intellect. He must know the 
power of every instrument and of every voice, and be acquainted with 
the principles on which alone they can be agreeably combined. What 
a vast and complicated study! What genius and what industry must 
have been combined in a Mozart, or a Haydn, a Beethoven, or a 
Weber! ‘These are the models for the student of music. I do not 
mean models of style, but models of character which he should imi- 
tate. Let him emulate their industry, their modesty, their purity, 
their philanthropy, and if he do not find himself improved by the 
attempt, he must have been near to perfection before. What is 
wanting in music to justify the admiration it has drawn forth; and 
the ardor with which it has been pursued ? Its principles are improv- 
ing, its practice charming, and among its most eminent professors, 
many noble examples of exalted character are to be found. Let us 
then make a right use of our opportunities, and we may find from our 
own experience, that music ’s 


“ Designed to improve us in every part, 
Its study our minds, and its practice our heart.” 


I may be told that music has not yet generally produced such 
effects, and may be referred to the somewhat notorious jealousy and 
contentions of musical men; but I have spoken of the tendency 
rather than of the positive results of music; and if the influence 
which christianity itself actually exerts, be weighed, it will be found 
far short of that which it is designed and adapted to produce. Music 
must be judged by its powers-and its tendency, and then,I trust, 
none will accuse me of extravagance of opinion or fanaticism of zeal. 
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NOTES. 
Dido and A2neas; an early work by Purcell. 

Dido’s recitative, in which, after she has been Jistening to Aneas’s 
story, she expresses her admiration of her guest, affords instances of 
that false expression, produced by seizing upon particular words, 
which is so common among composers, but is rarely . found in Pur- 
cell’s later works. Dido says, 


*¢ Whence could so much virtue spring ? 
What storms, what battles did he sing ? 
Anchises’ valor, mix’d with Venus’ charms ! 

How soft in peace, and ‘yet how fierce in arms!” 


One unmingled sentiment of pleasure and admiration pervades 
this passage; yet, when Dido comes to the word “ soft’’ she falls 
upon it by a chromatic semitone, and repeats it twice with a languish- 
ing appoggialura; and in an instant afterwards breaks out into a 
boisterous roulade upon the word “fierce.” ‘The word “ storms,” 
too, gives occasion for a little musical mimicry. Another fault of a 
similar kind occurs in the scene where Dido and AZneas are over- 
taken by the storm. Dido exclaims, 


“ The skies are clouded; hark how thunder 
Rends the mountain rocks asunder !”’ 


According to the approved principles of musical painting, the war 
of the elements should have been depicted by the tumultuous sounds 
of the orchestra, the voice using the simple accents of exclamation. 
But, instead of this, Dido sets about mimicking the thunder, by 
rolling out that word in a long, rattling roulade. These things 
should be marked, in the works of the greatest masters, as beacons 
to be avoided ; as students are fully as apt to copy the faults as the 
beauties of their models.—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Dra- 
ma, vol. i. pp. 149-150. 


As a musician Piccini is distinguished for the purity and simplicity 
of his style. He always wished to preserve the supremacy of the 
voice, and though he well knew how to make his instrumental parts 
both rich and effective, he was a detegmined enemy to the indiscri- 
minate and unmeaning use of florid and complex accompaniments 
which were coming into fashion even in his day. His opinions on 
this subject have been recorded by his biographer, and have not lost, 
through the lapse of time, any of their claims to attention. 

“ We very soon learn, he said, all that can enter into harmony. 
It is not what may be admitted that it is difficult to learn, but what 
ought to be left out. The four stringed instruments which form the 
basis of an orchestra, accommodate themselves equally to all sorts 
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of expression. This is not the case with wind instruments and 
instruments of percussion. ‘The oboy has an expression which does 
not belong to the clarinet; and it, in its turn, differs totally from 
that of the flute. The horns change their character according to 
the key in which they are employed. ‘The bassoon, when not con- 
founded with the bass, becomes sad and melancholy. The trombones 
have a mournful expression, whilst that of the trumpet is warlike 
and brilliant. The deafening cymbal is entirely military, and the 
moment I hear it I expect to see cavalry defile. Were the employ- 
ment which nature herself assigns to these instruments preserved to 
them, a yariety of effects, and a series of infinitely diversified pictures 
would be produced. But they are all thrown in at once, and used 
incessantly ; and they thus overpower and indurate the ear without 
presenting any picture to the mind, to which the ear is the passage. 
I should be glad to know how they will rouse it when it is accustomed 
to this uproar, which will soon happen, and of what new witchcraft 
they will avail themselves. Perhaps they will return to nature, and 
the true means whith are acknowledged by the art.—In a few. months 
every thing may be learned which is necessary to produce these 
exaggerated effects; but it requires much time and study.to be 
able to excite genuine emotion. How can any one hesitate in the 
choice ?”—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama; vol. ii. pp. 
140-2. 


“ To modulate, he says again, is not difficult in itself; there is a 
routine for that as well as all other trades. The proof of this is 
found in those enharmonic modulations which appear to the ignorant 
as the height of science, and are, after all, the mere sport of scholars. 

To create melody from a given modulation, to quit it only by the 
legitimate means, to return to it without harshness or insipidity, to 
make the change of modulation a just means of expression and of 
judicious variety ; these are the real difficulties. But to quit a key 
almost as soon as we have entered it, to become extravagant without 
reason or end, to proceed by jumps and skips, merely because we 
do not know how to remain where we are ;—to modulate, in short, 
for the sake of modulating, is to prove that the artist is ignorant of 
the end of his art as well as of its principles, and that he affects a 
superabundance of imagination and learning, in order to conceal the 
want of both the one and the other.” —Hogarth ; vol. ii. pp. 142-3. 


“ When I undertook,” says Gliick, ‘‘ to set to music the opera of 
Alceste, I proposed to myself to avoid the abuses which the mistaken 
vanity of singers and the excessive complaisance of composers had 
introduced, and which, from the most splendid and beautiful of all 
public exhibitions, had reduced the opera to the most tiresome and 
ridiculous. I wished to confine music to its true province, that of 
seconding poetry by strengthening the ‘expression of the sentiments 
and the interest of the situations, without interrupting the action, 
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and weakening it by superfluous ornament. I thought that music 
ought to give that aid to poetry, which the liveliness of coloring and 
the happy combination of light and shade afford to a correct and 
well-designed picture, animating the figures without injuring their 
contour. I have therefore carefully avoided interrupting a singer in 
the warmth of dialogue, in order to wait for a tedious ritornel, or 
stopping him in the midst of a Speech in order to display the agility 
of his voice in a long passage.’ - 

‘It was also my opinion, that the chief care of a dramatic com- 
poser should be to aim at simplicity. I have accordingly avoided 
making a parade of difficulties‘at the expense of perspicuity ; and I 
have attached no value to the discovery of novelty, unless it arose 
naturally from the situation of the character and the expression. of 
the poetry.”—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama; vol. ii. 
pp. 194-5. ; 


‘* Whenever music aspires to the preéminence over poetry in a 
drama,’”’ says Metastasio, ‘‘ she destroys both that and herself.” 
Modern music, he adds, has rebelled against poetry ; and neglecting 
true expression, and regarding all attention to words as downright 
slavery, has indulged herself, in spite of common sense, in every sort 
of caprice and extravagance ; making the theatre no longer resound 
with any other applause, than that whieh is given to displays of exe- 
cution, with the vain inundation of. which she has hastened her own 
disgrace, after having first occasioned that of the mangled, disfigured 
and ruined drama. Pleasures which are unable to gratify the mind, 


or touch the heart, are of short duration ; for though men may suffer 
themselves to be easily captivated by unexpected physical sensations, 
they do not forever renounce the use of their reasoning faculties.” — 
Hogarth ; vol. ii. pp. 460-1. 


What was true in the last century, in the time of Metastasio, of 
Gluck, and Piccini, is true in the present century. It is equally 
certain-now as then, that simplicity and expression are the true 
merits and the real difficulties of the art; and that all extraordinary 
efforts of physical execution, and petty attempts at imitation are tricks 
unworthy of the profession, while excessive ornament and want of 
adaptation mark the pretender and the charlatan whether in the 
composition or the performance of music. 


‘ 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
BEETHOVEN. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE] 


[Concluded from page 296.] 


The works of Beethoven may be divided into many classes, each 
of which indicates a progressive development of his genius, Being 
from the first an enthusiastic admirer of Mozart, he could not escape 
the effect of this admiration—an effect which always manifests itself 
among men the most original, and the best qualified for invention— 
I speak of that more or less perceptible imitation of the forms of a 
perfect model adopted by a young artist. Originality of ideas, when 
accompanied by judgment and correctness, feels the difficulty of 
showing itself under intelligible forms—but tke art of creating new 
forms, and of an easy perception, can only be the result of expe- 
rience, while the outline of the idea is but a production of instinct. 
No durable work will result from these instinctive outlines, if form 
does not come to their aid, and consequently, if experience does not 
give value to them. If experience of one’s own is not yet acquired, 
it is necessary to have recourse to that of a master. It is this which 
caused Mozart to select Ch. Ph. Em. Bach for a model in his first 
compositions for the piano, and Hasse in his dramatic music ; and 
which made Beethoven in his turn walk in the track of Mozart. 
Thus, notwithstanding the incontestable originality of his ideas, 
the trios for the piano, violin and bass (ceuv. 1), the sonatas for 
the piano (uv. 2,,7 and 10), sonatas for the piano aud violin 
(uy. 12); the trios for the violin, viola and bass (euv. 3, 8, 
and 9); and the quartetts for the violin (cuv. 18), remind us 
in form and arrangement of the style of Mozart, although dif- 
ferent shades of a more distinct individuality are observed when 
we have advanced as far as euv. 18. In the symphony in C (cuv. 
21), this shade becomes more vivid, and the scherzo is indeed the 
pure fancy of Beethoven. And the richness of the composer’s im. 
agination shows itself still more brilliantly, in the quintett in C for 
violins, violas and bass (ceuv. 29), and in the beautiful sonatas for 
the piano and violin, (euv. 30). The symphony in D (euv. 36), is 
a composition less remarkable for originality of ideas than for the 
merit of its arrangement, which is very great—it is in this symphony 
that we perceive for the first time that remarkable instinct for instru- 
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mental disposition which afterwards gives to the symphonies of 
Beethoven a beauty so varied, so vigorous and so brilliant. But it is 
in the third symphony particularly (heroic, uv. 55), that the genius 
of the artist displays itself in the absolute character of creation— 
there every trace of anterior form disappears—the composer is him- 
self—his individuality rises up with majesty, and his work becomes 
the type of an epoch in the history of the art. The time at which 
Beethoven conceived the plan of this work goes back to the year 
1804. Beethoven was a good German, and strongly attached to the 
government of Austria; but as a poet, as a man of imagination, he 
could not but admire the genius of Napoleon, whom he had pictured 
to himself as a republican hero, and whose power, combined with 
disinterestedness, pure patriotism and liberty, rendered him in his 
eyes a model of modern times. It was with these feelings, we are 
informed, that he commenced writing his heroic symphony, to which 
he had determined to give the name of Bonaparte, whatever might 
be the danger of doing it in a country in which his name was asso- 
ciated with the period of their humiliation. It is now said that the 
second part of this work, which was but the gigantic introduction to 
the last movement of the symphony in C minor, was finished, when 
one of his friends one day entered the study of Beethoven, and hold- 
ing a newspaper in his hand, announced to him that the first Consul 
was about to style himself Emperor. Beethoven was at first silent 
in astonishment, and then cried out, ‘‘ Well, he is ambitious like all 
others!” His thoughts then changed their direction, and for the 
heroic movement he substituted a funeral march, which now forms 
the second part of his symphony, and in the place of the simple in- 
scription of the work, Bonaparte, he inserted this—Sinfonia eroica 
per festéggiare il souvenire dun grand uomo. His hero seemed to 
him to have already descended to the tomb, and instead of a hymn 
of glory, he wanted a funeral chant. The celebrated part in C after- 
wards suggested to Beethoven the idea of a symphony in C minor. 
The second epoch of Beethoven’s life, which is so distinctly mark- 
ed by his heroic symphony, comprises a period of about ten years, 
during which he wrote, besides this work, the symphonies in B flat, 
C minor, and a pastoral, the beautiful quartetts of cuv. 59, the 
opera of Fidelio, the overture of Coriolanus, the beautiful sonatas for 
the piano in F minor, F sharp, and'E minor, the concertos for the 
piano in C, G and B flat, a concerto for the violin, a sextuor for two 
violins, a viola, two horns and a violoncello, and his first mass. All 
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these are, in general, founded upon a fancy free and full of boldness, 
but yet confined within bounds fixed by taste, and by a true feeling 
of analogy in the harmony, and of the necessity of precision in the 
idea. ‘To the same epoch belongs also the oratorio of Christ on the 
Mount of Olives—but a kind of restraint which is frequently felt in 
the vocal compositions of Beethoven, when he wishes to use scientific 
forms, has thrown over this work a certain hue of coldness which 
injures its merit, notwithstanding the beautiful ideas which are dif- 
fused through it. 

It appeats that the residence of Beethoven in the country was 
more permanent after 1811 than before, and that at this period he 
devoted himself in his lonely walks, and in the silence of his closet, 
to historical and philosophical pursuits, of which, until that time, he 
had known but the outlines. His readings became frequent, and he 
was every day more fully convinced of the necessity of confining 
himself, as an artist, to the design of ideality, independent of all 
exterior communication. Insensibly, and without his perceiving it, 
his philosophical studies gave to his ideas a slight tincture of mysti- 
cism, which diffused itself through his works, as we may observe by 
his last quatuors; and without his observing it, his originality, in 
becoming systematic, lost something of its spontaneousness, and the 
bounds; within which he had until then kept it, were destroyed. 
The repetition of the same thoughts was even carried to excess—the 
development of the subject which he had selected sometimes ap- 
proached rambling—the idea became less clear in proportion as it 
was more melancholy—the harmony was characterized by more 
harshness, and seemed from day to day to indicate the weakness of 
his recollection of .sounds—finally, Beethoven wished to find new 
forms, not so much for the effect of a sudden inspiration as to satisfy 
the conditions of a preconcerted plan. The works composed under 
this direction of the ideas of the artist, comprise the third period of 
his life, and his last style, upon which we have remarked in the 
symphony in A, the trio for the piano in B flat, (uv. 97), and the 
last five sonatas for the piano—those fine works, in which the beau- 
ties more than make amends for the defects. This style arrives at 
its limit in the grand mass in D, the last overtures, the symphony 
with a chorus, and especially in the quatuors for the violin, (ceuv. 
127, 130, 131, 182, and 135.) 

Thus we see that the compositions of Beethoven are divided into 
three classes, each indicative of the particular direction of his genius 
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—those of the first class Beethoven did not value; he disliked to 
hear them spoken of with praise, and really believed that those who 
praised them did it merely with a design of undervaluing others. 
Such a disposition of mind is not without example among great ar- 
tists, when they are advanced in life. And, notwithstanding his 
opinion in this respect, it is nevertheless true that many compositions 
belonging to the first period possess some admirable beauties. The 
compositions of the second period are those in which the great musi- 
cian has shown the most power of invention, combined with the most 
extended knowledge of the perfection of the art. This period ex- 
tends from euv. 55 to wuv, 92. At the commencement of the 
third period, his ideas suffered the last transformation, which went 
on developing itself more and more even to his latest work. The 
farther he advanced in this new career, the more he endeavored to 
incorporate into his art things out of his province, and the more was 
his recollection of the deep object of this art weakened. The analy- 
sis which I have carefully made of ceuv. 127 to 135, has proved to 
me that, in these last productions, the requirements of harmony are 
effaced in the idea before considerations of any other nature. He 
has been sometimes reproached towards the end of his life in the 
criticisms which reached him—it is related that he then said, rub- 
bing his hands, “ Yes, yes, they are astonished and comprehend 
nothing of it, because they have not found this in a book of common 
bass!” At another time he defended with energy the doctrines of 
these school books, and his studies are filled with expressions of con- 
fidence in the rules which are found there. These two opinions, so 
opposite, represent two contrary systems, and comprise the whole 
history of the transformation of the genius of Beethoven. 

But what distinguishes the compositions of this great man is the 
spontaneousness of the episodes by which he arrests, in his beautiful 
works, the interest which he has created, by substituting for it an- 
other as lively as it is unexpected. ‘This art is peculiar to him, and 
it is to this that his great success is to be attributed. Strangers in 
appearance, at first thought, these episodes immediately arrest the 
attention by their originality—then, when the effect of surprise be- 
gins to subside, the composer knows how to reunite them to the unity 
of his plan, and makes us perceive that, in the ensemble of his com- 
position, variety is dependent upon unity. Beethoven united to this 
rare quality a deep feeling of the effect of instrumentation which does 
not resemble that of any other author. No one possesses as well as 
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he the art of filling up (remplir) the orchestra, and opposing har- 
mony to harmony. Hence it is that ithe effect of his great works 
surpasses in power every thing which had been done before. 
Whatever diversity of opinion there may be as to the works of the 
different periods of Beethoven’s life, there is one point on which the 
world will be forever agreed, viz.—that the author of these works 
deserves to be reckoned among the number of the greatest artists, 
and of those who by their genius have contributed most to the de- 
velopment of their art.—F tis’ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. 


MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 


FROM COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY FOR AUGUST. 
[Concluded from page 334.] 
VI—MOZART’S SPEECH. 


“* Most honored Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘It is known to you that some years ago I received from your 
impressario, Signor Guardasoni, the flattering commission to com- 
pose an opera for his company; I undertook the task more readily, 
as I had the honor of knowing you all, and the satisfaction of being 
convinced [ was laboring for true artists. 

‘My work is finished; ‘ Don Giovanni—essia, ill dissoluto 
punito.’ I assure you I have honestly and carefully studied the 
peculiar character of each of the honored members of Guardasoni’s 
present company, having peculiar regard to them in the parts of an 
opera. I have thus succeeded in composing a work, which forms 
not only in itself a harmonious whole, but in each separate part 
promises the artist for whom it was intended, the fairest success—an 
opera, which I believe will please even in future times, which will 
be perhaps pronounced my best work, as I myself esteem it such! 
But one thing I know—that a representation so perfect, as I hope 
for it through you, can never be procured hereafter. ; 

** Where could we find a Don Giovanni like my young friend 
Luigi Bassi? His noble figure, his wonderful voice, his manner, his 
wit, his unstudied fire, when he bends in homage to beauty—emi- 
nently qualify him for the hero of my opera. 

‘Could I point out for him a more perfect Donna Anna than the 
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beautiful, stately, virtuous Saporitti? All conflicting feelings of 
sympathy—revenge—love—hate, she will depict in song and in 
action, as I conceived them when I composed the work. 

‘And who could represent the faithful, delicate, resentful, yet 
ever-forgiving, ever-loving Elvira, more consummately than the 
charming, gentle Caterina Micelli? She is Don Giovanni’s warn- 
ing angel, forsaking him only in the last moment. Ah! such an 
angel should convert me, for I also am a great sinner, spite of my 
insignificant figure! And now for the little, impatient, mischievous, 
inexperienced, and curious Zerlina 

** Ah!—la ci darem la mano—Signorella Bondini! Sweet little 
one—you are too tempting! and if my stanzerl were to sing her 
‘ vedrai carino’ to me like you—by Jupiter—it were all over with me ! 

“That the good Felice Ponziani is satisfied with his Leporello, 
and the excellent Antonio Baglioni with his Don Ottavio, rejoices 
my very heart. Signor Giuseppe Lolli has, out of friendship to me, 
undertaken the part of Masetto—for he would have all the parts well 
performed. I have thanked him for his kind attention. 


‘“‘ And thus I close my speech so meet— 
With joy the evening will I greet, 
When my beloved opera 
Through you appears in gloria! 

If author and singers are agreed, 

Of toil for the rest there is no need ! 
And you shall see with what delight 
1 will direct and set you right. 

Let every one but do his best— 

We of success assured may rest ; 

So tells you from his candid heart, 
Worreane Amapevs Mozart.” 


The master ended his speech ; his audience clapped approbation ; 
and they separated in mutual good humor, 


VII—THE REHEARSAL. 


On the 28th of October, “‘ Don Giovanni” being complete except 
the overture, the rehearsals began. On the morning of the Ist, be- 
fore Mozart went to the Opera House, he walked for recreation in 
the public garden. Before him he saw the well-known figure of the 
trumpeter Nepomuck Stradetzky, absorbed, as it seemed, in medita- 
tion. Mozart walked faster, overtook, and tapped him gently on the 
shoulder. Nepomuck turned quickly, growling out, ‘‘ Ha!—what 
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do you want?” but bowed almost to the ground as he recognised the 
master, saying, 

“I beg a thousand pardons, worthy Herr von Mozart! I was deep 
in thought—I beg your pardon !” 

“For what?” replied Mozart. ‘‘ Nobody is pleased at being dis- 
turbed in a revery—not I—at least. But what were you thinking 
about, Herr von Stradetzky ?” 

Nepomuck answered with a clear brow, ‘ Ay! of what but your 
opera, most excellent Herr von Mozart? Is not Prague full of ex- 
pectation ? Wherever I go I am asked, ‘ Herr von Nepomuck, when 
is the first representation?—You play the tenor-trumpet—eh !— 
Herr von Nepomuck ?’ 

‘* * No,’ I auswer, ‘ the bass-trumpet.’ 

*** So, so,’ they say, ‘the bass-trumpet—eh !—Herr von Nepo- 
muck ?” ” 

‘* Have you tried your notes, Herr von Nepomuck ?’’ 

** Yes, indeed, Herr von Mozart, and am delighted with the long, 
full tones ; but in both choral songs are a few deuced hard notes.” 

“Pah! you will get through with them, Herr von Nepomuck ?” 

“I hope so, Herr von Mozart: and will do my best.” 

They walked a little longer, chatting in the shaded avenue, then 
went to the theatre. 

The rehearsal began. Mozart was every where; now in the or- 
chestra—now on the stage. In the ball-scene of the first act, where 
Bassi did not dance to please him, he himself joined the circle, and 
danced a minuet with Zerlina with so much grace, that he did all 
credit to his master Noverre. So by a bold stroke he amended the 
shriek of Zerlina, which after repeated ‘‘ Da Capos” did not suit 
him. Creeping behind her at the moment she was about to repeat 
the cry for the fourth time, he suddenly seized her with such vio- 
lence that, really frightened, she screamed in good earnest ; where- 
upon he cried, laughing, 

** Bravo! that is what I want—you must shriek thus at the repre- 
sentation.” 

The good humored little Bondini forgave him her fright ; but an 
instruction in the second act was not so well received. Here, in the 
church-yard scene, to strengthen the effect of both adagios, which 
the statue has to sing, he had placed the three trampeters behind the 
monument. In the second adagio, the trumpeters blew wrong: Mo- 
zart cried, “‘ Da Capo!” it was repeated, and this time the bass only 
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failed. The master went to the desk, and patiently showed Nepo- 
muck how he wanted the notes played; but even after the third 
repetition he made the same blunder. 

“* What, the mischief, Stradetzky !’’ cried Mozart, with vexation, 
and stamping his foot, ‘‘ you must play correctly !” 

Nepomuck, offended, grumbled out, ‘‘ Herr von Stradetzky is my 
name, and I play what it is possible to play with the trumpet! What 
you have written there the devil himself could not play !” 

‘No, in truth!” said Mozart, gently ; ‘“‘ and if what I have writ- 
ten suits not the instrument, I must by all means alter it.” He did 
so, and added to the original both bassoons as well as two counter- 
bases. Finally, he let the chorus of furies sing under the scene, and 
would not permit the demons visibly to drag Don Giovanni into the 
abyss. 

“‘ He is man enough not to let the devil call in vain,” observed he, 
laughing. 

With this the rehearsal ended. As the master went home from 
the theatre, Nepomuck Stradetzky came behind him, took hold of 
the skirt of his coat, and said earnestly, 

“Do not be angry with me, Herr von Mozart, for being a little 
bearish! That is often my way, and you know I mean well.” 

Mozart replied cordially, ‘‘ Nay, Herr Von Nepomuck, I ought to 
be grateful to. you for having pointed out to me my error in the notes 
for the trumpet. Yet, ’tis true, faults may be told pleasantly. Well! 
in future we will observe more courtesy.” 

Nepomuck promised, and they parted in friendship. 


VIII.—THE OVERTURE. 


The day appointed for the first representation of “ Don Giovanni,” 
the 3d of November, was just at hand, and Mozart had never yet 
written the overture! Guardasoni urged—his friends advised—Mo- 
zart only laughed, and said, ‘I will write it this afternoon!” That 
afternoon he went on an excursion of pleasure with his wife. Guar- 
dasoni was in despair. He sent messengers to the four quarters of 
the heavens—Mozart was no where to be found, and Strobach was 
obliged to promise, that in case of extreme necessity, he would use 
the overture to ‘‘ Idomeneo.” 

It was midnight when Mozart’s carriage stopped before his dwell- 
ing; and his friends, Guardasoni at their head, surrounded him im- 
mediately with complaints and reproaches. The master sprang out 
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of the carriage, crying, ‘‘ Leave me to myself! now I will go to work 
in earnest.’”’ He went into the house, shut the door behind him, 
threw himself on his seat at the writing table, and began. In a few 
minutes, however, he started up, and in a laughing manner said to 
his wife, ‘I will not go yet! I will go to bed for an hour ;, wake me 
up in that time, and make me some punch.” And without undress- 
ing he flung himself on the bed. Constance prepared the punch, 
and in an hour’s time went to awaken her husband; but he slept so 
sweetly, she could not find it in her heart to disturb him. She let 
him lie another hour; then, as time pressed, she awakened him. 

Mozart rubbed his eyes, shook himself, collected his thoughts, and 
without further ado, began his work. Constance gave him the 
punch, seated herself by him, and to keep him in good spirits, began 
to tell him all manner of funny and horrible stories of the Prince- 
fish, Bluebeard, &c. till Mozart, still writing, laughed till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

. At two in the morning he began his wonderful work ; at six it lay 
on the desk finished. The master arose; he could hardly stand 
upright. 

“ Done for this time!” he muttered: ‘ but I shall not soon try it 
again!” and he laid himself down again to sleep. 

At seven the copyist came for the notes; but could not finish 
writing them out before half past seven in the evening, so that the 
performance was postponed to eight o’clock. Still wet and covered 
with sand, the hastily-copied parts were brought in and arranged in 
the orchestra,* 


* Let not the reader be betrayed into admiration of the mighty genius, that 
could in one hour, and in a state of sleepiness, compose the magnificent Over- 
ture to the Opera of Don Juan. His claim to our admiration is higher than that 
of possessing a happy, fertile genius, alone; it is his inventive genius, com- 
bined with his comprehensive mind, which knew so wonderfully to adapt his 
means to the end, that every strain appears not only at its right place, but so 
individually adapted to the sentiment, that it appears to us the only strain that 
could stand there. 

Every work of Mozart is one whole in itself, and every part of it has relation 
to and stands in connection with the whole, and the Overture to the Opera—the 
preface, which is intended to set forth the design, the spirit of the whole work, 
and not merely as some modern compcesers seem to think, to give a list of con- 
tents of it—in particular, has no doubt been entirely ready, and wrought out in 
Mozart’s mind, and the task of noting it down only has been shunned until 
urgent necessity drove him to do it in this hurry.—Ep. 





Our Criticisms. 


IX.—CONCLUSION. 


The strange story of the composition of the overture soon spread 
among the audience. When Mozart came into the orchestra, he was 
greeted with thundering “ bravos” from an overflowing house. He 
bowed low, and turning to the performers in the orchestra, said,— 

‘‘ Gentlemen, we have not been able to have a rehearsal of the 
overture ; but I know what I can venture with you. So quick—to 
the work!” 

He took up the time-staff, gave the signal, and like a thunder- 
burst, with the clang of trumpets, sounded the first accord of the 
awful “Andante.” That, as well as the succeeding “ Allegro,” 
was executed by the orchestra with admirable spirit. When the 
overture was at an end, there was a perfect storm of applause. 

“There were, indeed, a few notes dropped under the desk,” ob- 
served Mozart, smiling to Strobach; ‘‘ but, on the whole, it went off 
splendidly. I am greatly obliged to these gentlemen.” 

How during the rest of the opera the applause rose from scene to 
scene, how from its first representation to the present day, on every 
occasion, the ‘‘ Fin chan dal vino”’ called and still calls forth enthu- 
siastic Da Capos, is well known, not only to the brave people of 
Prague, but to the whole civilized world. ‘Thus I bring to an end 
this little circle of scenes, which I do not presume to offer as a tale 
of art. They may prove, however, a pleasant memorial of the first 
production of a noble work, whose fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated on the 4th of November, 1837 ; and which is destined through 
all future time to command the admiration of feeling hearts. 





OUR CRITICISMS. 


We wish to say a few words about the principles which govern us 
in our criticisms of music, especially of practical musical perform- 
ances. We are blamed for giving too little encouragement and ap- 
proval of what is good, and for only marking out what is faulty, thus 
wearing out the patience and perseverance of our musical performers 
—in short, for taking too high a standard, or for applying a Euro- 
pean measure of merit to our performances. 

We do, indeed, take a high standard ; we assume that our musical 
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performers, our amateurs as well as our professional performers, have 
the art itself at heart; that they do not only take its practice up for 
gain or amusement, but for a higher enjoyment; that they are not 
selfishly satisfied with what they can perform now, in whatever style 
it may be, but that they desire and strive for improvement. 

The art is infinite, and our conception of it will ever soar higher 
than our earthly means of representation will enable us to bring be- 
fore the outward senses. It is the critic’s office to grasp at the high- 
est conception of what the art can accomplish; he must have art, 
pure art alone in view, as the ultimate object of what falls under his 
notice. But at the same time he must consider in each individual 
case the particular object, aimed at or professed ; he must consider 
the means employed for attaining this object, and the powers of con- 
ception or execution, or the pretensions which they display, and by 
these he has to judge of the merits of the case. 

We know full well that music is in its infancy here; that a more 
generally diffused interest in it has but lately sprung up; we know 
that the art has still to be freed from many trammels and prejudices, 
which impede its free elevation ; we know that even our republican 
spirit, which revolts at any kind of personal restraint, can but ill 
brook the necessary discipline which the practice of the art requires 
of us. We know, therefore, that it would be folly to apply here that 
standard of criticism which is applied in Europe. There, each false 
note, each undue fluctuation in the dynamics, each wavering in time 
and energy, each momentary losing of the spirit of the piece is point- 
ed out for correction. Should we do that, then indeed should we 
wear out the patience of our performers, who have, generally, neither 
the means nor the encouragement to acquire such a proficiency as to 
be justly amenable to this standard. But we do not apply it; we 


notice only such faults as, in our judgment, can be corrected here, 


and the general correction of which will pave the way to that higher 
accomplishment in the art, which gives to Europe, and especially the 
Continent, so great a preéminence. 

But while we acknowledge the art itself to be in its infancy, we 
know that its proficients are not children, but men, who are, or should 
be, conscious of the spiritual blessings which progress in art will 
bring them ; and who need not, therefore, be coaxed onward in their 
progress, but will themselves eagerly employ all the means pointed 
out to them for that purpose; men who know that by doing so, their 
own improvement will be their own sufficient reward. 
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If we, therefore, rather point out the errors thah praise the accom- 
plishments, we do so not in a fault-finding spirit, but in the hope that 
by so doing we shall assist those who wish to improve. Where we 
do praise, however, we mean to assert not only a comparative, but a 
positive excellence. P 

Now too, it appears to us, is the time, when many erroneous habits 
and views should be seriously and manfully combated ; for while our 
present musical men have enjoyed but very few advantages and aids 
in the prosecution of their art, being mostly self-made, the interest in 
music is so rapidly spreading that its systematic instruction is already 
beginning to be offered to children, in order that they may avoid the 
difficulties and disappointments which have discouraged their parents, 
and it is, therefore, doubly important that they should lay a correct 
foundation. 

Our desire is to cooperate to that end. For that reason we gen- 
eralize our criticisms much, and are very careful not to make our 
remarks slightly, but, to the best of our judgment, correct; and by 
the care bestowed upon them, we wish to show our respect for the 
art, and those who cultivate it. 

It will be seen, by these remarks, that we are not ignorant of the 
difficultics which lie in the path of those who are desirous of pro- 
moting the cause of music among us; and we shall, at all times, be 
ready to do justice to the zeal, the effort, and the liberality exhibited, 
to meet and to conquer those difficulties. 





CONCERTS. 


We have again listened to one of the concerts of the Rainer family, 
and-have been much gratified by it. Not that we could award to them - 
a superior excellence in their artistic cultivation; the solos show 
rather a want of cultivation’ in the individual voices, from which we 
except, however, the Tenor. Their excellence consists, first, in their 
good quality of voice; the Soprano is pleasant, although somewhat 
thin ; the Contralto is rich and fresh, of beautiful tone; the Tenor 
not strong, but very pleasing ; the Bass full. Secondly, in their per- 
fect unanimity of expression, which most triumphantly manifests it- 
self in that gem of their national melodies, the Echo song; and, 
thirdly, in an entire absence of all affectation in singing, except the 
dragging of the Bass from one tone to the other. The only fault 
which we would find is that they generally take their time rather too 
slow. The “Swiss Home song,” the. Waltz song, ‘‘ Thou, thou 
reignest in this bosom,” and almost all their other songs would gain 
by being performed in a little more animated movement. 

We would regard the success of these singers with the more 
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interest, since it gives great encouragement for our own progress and 
success in the art. We see here a Quartette of singers, who have 
evidently had no access to a systematical, scientific cultivation of 
their voices, charming large audiences by their vocal performances, 
not merely by the beauty of their voices, although, as we observed 
before, the Contralto has a richer and fresher voice than we have 
heard for a long time, and the others also are such as we do:not com- 
monly meet, not particularly by the artistic development of each in- 
dividual voice, for the interest immediately slackens, when they 
attempt anything beyond their legitimate sphere, such as the solo in 
Preciosa and other solos; but, besides the interesting nationality of 
their songs, mainly by their fine discipline, which makes their voices 
blend so evenly and beautifully together. They owe this success, 
undoubtedly, to their judicious, willing, and persevering practice. 
Now this end we also may reach; it depends on our own persever- 
ance in study ; on our willingness to submit our own individuality to 
the general effect; in this way glee singers, and full choirs, may in- 
sure great success to their performances, although the time for the 
higher artistic cultivation of the individual voices among them may 
have passed by. 

We have promised a more minute article on the Handel and 
Haydn Society’s performance of Neukomm’s Mount Sinai, and we 
shall, therefore, condense our presegt notice of the second and third 
performance. We hope the Oratorio will be often repeated ; we 
like it better as we grow more familiar with it, and as the perform- 
ances improve from the same cause. At first it may strike us as 
less brilliant than the David, but it must strike us also at once as 
more solid and worthy of the subject, and when our imagination con- 
jures up the scene of the Oratorio, we cannot help entering into the 
spirit of grandeur which pervades the Ten Commandments, and the 
colossal lapidary style of their delivery will engrave itself upon our 
mind. The execution improves, A great desideratum, however, is 
to bring more light and shade into the great choruses. Where there 
are not particular marks of piano, or even pianissimo, every instru- 
ment plays, and every singer sings as hard as he can; and much of 
the effect is lost by this stiffness ; this overdoing is chargeable upon 
both the singers and instrumental performers. The latter are al- 
most constantly too Joud in their accompaniments. 

The arrangement of the orchestra this season is very judicious ; it 
is made compact, and the different instruments are well put together. 
There is but one objection ; that the leader cannot be seen by the 
Basses. Although all the instruments take their clue from the con- 
ductor, yet the movements of the first violin, or the leader, should be 
a guide to the other instruments, and to the Basses in particular. 
We are, however, well aware that the place for the orchestra is so 
limited, that one thing had to be given up, if the other should be ac- 
complished, and agree that the Basses not seeing the leader is the 
lesser evil, as compared with the former arrangement of the orchestra. 








